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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 

NORTH AMERICA 

Letters from an American Farmer. By J. Hector St. John de Creve- 
eoeur. Introduction and notes by W. B. Blake. Everyman's Library, xxi 
and 256 pp. Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 35 cents. 7x4%. 

Hazlitt wrote, more than 80 years ago, that the eighteenth century had 
produced in the North American Colonies, three notable writers, and that 
one of these three was the author of "Letters from an American Farmer." 

These letters were first publishd in London (1782), and reissued with a 
few corrections the next year. The original American edition was published 
in Philadelphia in 1793; and in this present volume, we have the Letters 
correctly edited and once more brought to attention. 

Crevecceur describes, in his somewhat idyllic style, the wonders and beauties 
of nature, and the provincial life, manners, and customs of the people of the 
Colonies in North America. Wilbur Geeelet Burroughs. 

A Short History of the American Negro. By Benjamin Griffith Braw- 
ley. xvi and 247 pp. Index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $1.25. 
7% x 5%. 

This volume is a record of careful study of scattered documents of history 
and a sympathetic digest of law bearing upon the title theme, an invaluable 
work wherewith to clear the ground for such as may be called upon to study 
this important element in our population. 

Having accomplished so much, and it is a very successful accomplishment, 
Prof. Brawley stops at the point where the real study must be prosecuted. 
The study of the negro must be the study of negroes. He gives us glimpses 
which tantalize when they attract. It is not enough to see the leadership of 
Denmark Vesey, the aspiration of Dr. Washington, the respect which Frederick 
Douglass commanded from the unwilling, the spirituality of Sojourner Truth, 
the humanity of Uncle Remus the historian. It is with purpose that I include 
him; those others are negroes in posse, striving to make their way to the higher 
life; Uncle Remus is the Negro in esse. To comprehend what the negro races 
may make of themselves in the race tangle which is now the American negro, 
what they may produce in their art and industry — to comprehend we must 
retrace the bitter voyage of the slave ships. We must study in Africa these 
human animals; we must familiarize ourselves with the Mandingo who can 
lead men, with the thrift of the Hausa in Nigeria, with the oratory of the 
Yoruba. The negro is not simple, he is a magma of many negroes. This little 
volume will serve an excellent end if it clear the way for students to seek in 
Africa the cradle of all the characters which, without such study, are to confuse 
those who seek to study the negro in America. William Churchill. 

The Ultimate Solution of the American Negro Problem. By Ed- 
ward Eggleston. 285 pp. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1913. $1.50. 
7y 2 x 5. 
A volume which is written with a rather pompous show of learning and an 
appearance of special pleading. Its theme is the natural inferiority of the 
negro and his inevitable submergence in America under the pressure of the 
superior white race. One would have more confidence in the author's reasoning 
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if he did not make so much of Pithecanthropus ereetus and of Java as the 
assured- birthplace of the race, and if he had omitted the assertion that geolo- 
gists believe ' ' the total existence of the human race to have covered a period of 
20,000,000 years or more." Indeed the author thinks our kind has been here 
for "at least 20,000 Christian eras" and he adds that Pleistocene times were 
"several million" years ago. He quotes without dissent a reference to the 
ice invasions as coming from polar ice caps, and he does not seem to know the 
Darwinian meaning of the survival of the fittest. 

The argument of the first chapters is that the evolution of man from his 
prehuman ancestors has taken a stupendous length of time, that the white 
man has far outrun the negro in this eon of development, and that the negro 
must fall out in the race. In his present free state, he is depressed rather 
than elevated by free competition, and increasing segregation brings his in- 
feriority to the surface in bad hygiene and high death rates. The best part 
of the book is based on census showings of the progressive decrease of relative 
populations, as compared with the whites. Thus the author concludes that 
the negro as a serious southern problem will disappear within a hundred years, 
when we shall perhaps protect him from extermination, as we shelter the 
Indian today. 

Education beyond reading, writing, and a little counting, is regarded as 
particularly bad, and many of those who favor education are charged with 
also favoring amalgamation. The argument of the volume should have be§n 
shorn of verbiage and compressed into a review article. A. P. Beigham. 

California Coast Trails. A Horseback Ride from Mexico to Oregon. By 
J. Smeaton Ghase. xvi and 236 pp. Ills., index. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston & New York, 1913. $2. 8%x5%. 
The Pacific is bluff to the lip of the sea, its harbors are widely scattered, 
and always the rocky shore is at the lee. He who would best see the best 
of California must do as did this author, mount a sturdy horse and follow the 
trails across mountain masses and through the valleys. Prom the Mexican 
border to the Klamath River he traversed deserts and forests, followed canyons 
and trails of wild game, and here and there on his pleasant journey he came 
to the cities of men. His record shows him heartily appreciative of the 
scenes, the history of nature and the history of man, which lay along the line 
of his progress. It may well be that few of his readers will yield to the call 
of this wild and adopt this narrative as a guide book for the long ride, yet 
it would serve well for those who have leisure and a good seat in the saddle. 
But for the less adventurous who know San Diego, Los Angeles, any one of 
a score of ancient missions, who know the spots of tourist resort, this agreeable 
volume may fill in the gap of the blue mountains which bound the view and tell 
some tale of what may lie beyond. William Churchill. 

Histoire du Canada. Par Francois-Xavier Garneau. Cinquieme edition, 

revue, annotee et publiee avec une introduction et des appendices par son 

petit-fils Hector Garneau. Preface de M. Gabriel Hanotaux. Tome I: 

lv and 610 pp. Felix Alcan, Paris, 1913. Fr. 10. 9y 2 x 7%. 

This last edition of a well-known work has a portrait of the author. He 

died while preparing for the press the fourth edition of his book. The editor 

of the present edition is his grandson. The work has been greatly improved. 

While the four preceding ones were deficient in quotations of sources, bo 

indispensable to historical investigation, the new edition supplies this want very 

fully. Up to date only the first volume has appeared, covering the period 

between 1492 and 1744. Two chapters treat of the earliest notions about a 

western continent suspected to exist and the voyages of Columbus, finally the 

discoveries of Canada by Cartier and his (temporary) settlement. The 

author very justly eliminates the two supposed discoveries of "Vespucci from 

the list of voyages but remains in error through repeating the accusations 

against the Florentine of a claim to discovery in 1497. That claim was never 

advanced by him, but was a fraudulous attempt with which he was not 

connected. The geographical data are important and identification of sites 



